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The Sweet Old Story 


Once again the sweet old story 
Comes our longing hearts to cheer, 
Angel-songs of praise and glory 
Echo round us sweet and clear. 
Chiming bells and children’s voices 
Mingle in a glad accord, 
All the weary world rejoices 
On the birthday of the Lord! 


Of all of the old customs of The Training School at Christmas time, none is more 
lovely than the playing of carols in the early morning light of Christmas day when the 
d goes from cottage to cottage. 
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The Santa Claus Business 
Heather Collier 


We understand that there has been some little discussion 
in the world at large about the existence of Santa Claus. That 
is one question, however, which does not concern us at The 
Training School. We know Santa Claus personally. He comes 
every Christmas Eve, and there’s nothing at all wraith-like 
about him. And for another thing, here, within these very 
gates, is one of his workshops and a whole staff of his helpers. 


THE WORKSHOP 


It has been said that Santa Claus’ principal workshop is 
located at the North Pole, deep in a Christmas Tree forest in 
_the Rock Candy Mountains. Here, under the supervision of the 
kindly old saint himself, the elves manufacture the precious 
freight that is carried to the world on Christmas Eve. But it 
is manifestly impossible even for that great headquarters to 
produce everything that is necessary and Santa Claus has minor 
workshops in many places. Wherever there is sufficient lov- 
ing kindness there is sure to be, sooner or later, a workshop 
of Santa Claus, however small. And before you deny that, 
even to yourself, think about it a little while. 


At The Training School it began with Christmas Store. 
Christmas Store, you remember, originated years ago, when the 
mother of one small boy wrote him that the family were “up 
against it” and would be unable to send him his usual Christ- 
mas box. This was a very sad state of affairs indeed, but one 
that was beautifully solved. The little boy got a Christmas 
box anyway, for no child must be forgotten then. But more 
than that, a box of good and useful things was made up for 
him to send home. From that beginning the tide of packages 
flowing out of The Training School at Christmas has steadily 
increased until Christmas Store, where our children may buy 
these things to send home, has become one of the greatest 
occasions of the year. 
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Of course, there have always been available at Christmas 
Store a number of things made by our children. But in pre- 
ious years these were never sufficient to supply the ever- 
increasing demand. They were always supplemented in large 
measure by gifts purchased from nearby merchants. Christmas 
Store, as it grew, was almost in danger of becoming a sort of 
branch distributor for the busy marts outside, rather than truly 
representative of the children themselves. Something, it seem- 
ed, should be done about it. And this year it was. 


This year, as the time for Christmas Store approached, no 
buyers went out to the big stores. They had decided to try 
an experiment—to see whether the children of The Training 
School could not supply their own Christmas Store. “This,” 
they reasoned, “has grown to be a village in itself—the Village 
of Happiness. Nearly every child-citizen is able to make or 
produce something of which he is proud. This year we will 
give them a chance to show what they really can do.” 


That was when the machinery of Santa Claus’ workshop 
really began to hum at The Training School. Everybody began 
to cast a speculative eye over his accomplishments. Everybody 
began to brim over with ideas and suggestions. And every- 
body fell to with a will. They called for wood, and fashioned 
it into footstools and tables, napkin rings, buckles, book ends, 
magazine racks, door stops, bird houses and toys. Bright wool 
went through the busy looms and emerged as warm scarfs, soft 
rugs, vivid runners and bags. Nimble fingers produced pretty 
aprons, beautifully embroidered linens, dainty pillows and sew- 
ing bags. Even baby fingers, with careful crooked stitches, 
made fat stuffed stocking dolls and created Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse and the Three Little Pigs and other equally soft and 
lovable toys. Reeds and raffia went into pretty baskets and 
trays and covered little boxes and sewing kits, and from the 
broom shop came fine whisk brooms to hang in special holders. 
There were woven wool cases and calendars; calendars, too, from 
the print shop where linoleum blocks were set for Christmas 
cards and orders were taken for stationery. There were plump 
pincushions and shiny black oilcloth animals that promised to 
float. And through it all there were occasional fragrant 
whiffs from the kitchen where the domestic science classes, 
white-uniformed, were turning out luscious fruit cakes, jolly 
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Christmas cookies, clear jellies and marmalades, while in the 
barns, big boys packed boxes of ruddy apples and made gay 
wreaths of holly to add to the colorful display. 

Now that Christmas Store is over, we can proclaim it a 
success. Of course, there were some lessons to learn, some mis- 
takes by which to profit. But it was a success, and as such it 
means a big step forward, for it has enabled our children more 
than ever before to take part in the joyful business of Christ. 
mas giving. It has helped to give them additional incentive, 
to add importance to the things they have learned to do, and 
to make their Christmas Store wholly representative of them. 


THE HELPERS 


For a month before Christmas at The Training School 
Santa Claus’ helpers are busy at Christmas House. There is a 
great difference between Christmas House and Christmas Store; 
for while the store is concerned with those things which shall 
be sent away, Christmas House is occupied with receiving. 

It is all that its name implies. Over its door are holiday 
lights and the green of laurel and holly. In the dark December 
evenings its windows gleam yellow and behind its drawn blinds 
shadow figures may be observed at their tasks—tying, wrap- 
ping, folding, or bending over a shadow sewing machine whose 
whirr can be heard above the murmur of pleasant voices. 

This is the home of tissue paper and ribbons and Christ- 
mas seals. This is the house of mystery into which vanish 
whole truckloads of packages, not to emerge until Christmas 
morning when they make their miraculous appearance under 
the cottage trees. For it is here that incoming boxes are care- 
fully opened, their contents listed and tagged where necessary 
before resealing and storing away for Christmas morning. It 
is Christmas House, too, that sees to it that no child is over- 
looked; that every child shall have his share in Christmas. 

So we say that we at The Training School can never really 
doubt Santa Claus. No one who has seen his workshop; busy 
fingers stitching and weaving, eager hammers pounding, fra- 
grant ovens baking, could deny him. No one who has seen 
the bright faces and careful selections at Christmas Store, or 
the mysterious and loving workings of Chistmas House would 
deny him, any more than they would deny Christmas itself— 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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Local Amateur Moving Pictures as an 
Entertaining Feature 


C. E. NAsH—Superintendent 


For about fifteen years we have been following the pro- 
gress of moving pictures for entertainment for our children. 
We realize when we look back to the first still pictures we 
showed and the delight and enthusiasm with which they were 
received (poor as they were) to our present sound and color 
pictures, how great an appreciation for better pictures and bet- 
ter entertainment has been cultivated by the constant growth 
and improvement in moving picture technique. - 


Everyone concerned in selecting moving pictures for chil- 
dren knows the great difficulty in getting (1) good and suitable 
pictures, and (2) pictures of interest to all ages and grades 
of children. There are available, however, many very appeal- __ 
ing pictures for institution groups, such as: Will Rogers in S 
“State Fair,” in fact any of his pictures; James Cagney in 
“Here Comes the Navy’; any animal or western pictures; 
Mickey Mouse cartoons and Walt Disney’s “Three Little Pigs” 
in color. The music in these pictures is excellent. It is diffi- 
cult to find educational pictures which our children can follow. 


A number of years ago we found the little Memo camera 
of real value and interest for we were then able to show still 
pictures of our own institution. These are still very satisfac- 
tory to use in small cottage groups, featuring particularly the 
children in that cottage, their activities, etc. Now, we are 
able, with a regular moving picture outfit, to preserve any spe- 
cial activity. By cutting and rearranging our films, we have 
dozens of films for different occasions. 


A word about the selection of the subjects for these pic- 
tures—I find many people object to having photographs taken, 
but I have yet to find a single person who objected to a movie 
being made of him. In fact, nearly everyone is anxious to see 
himself in action and will give the finest cooperation. This is a 
also true of the girls and boys of The Training School, and is 
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so I find that movies showing various children and their actiyj- 
ties are most interesting and entertaining to them. To make 
them interesting to all, however, it is necessary to stage the 
picture you are about to make, and in that way work in some 
unusual happening. John is glad and interested to see himself 
doing anything, for this is the first time he has ever known 
just how he looks and acts. On the other hand, George sees 
John every day, so he loses interest until he himself appears 
on the screen. 


If a little play is carefully staged and some unusual hap- 
penings occur, it is sure to hold the interest and attention of all. 
Everyone laughs when a fellow’s hat blows off and he has to 
chase it, all are convulsed when a companion falls down, and to 
fall into the water with all one’s clothes on brings storms of 
applause. But the wind does not always blow when you want it 
to, nor does a boy fall down, or a person fall in the water with 
his clothes on, so I try to photograph the unusual things, and 
these just naturally have to be staged. 


_ Pictures of little children, especially babies, always go over 
big. Our children also like pictures of animals. If a boy jumps 
on the back of a cow or a large hog, and then tumbles off (as 
he is pretty sure to do), the audience will come back strong, 
especially if the boy is well known by all. 

I hope to film a story of The Training School in action, 
introducing many children and all activities and, at the same 
time, have an interesting plot. People will be learning about 
The Training School and, at the same time, be interested in the 
story it portrays. We hope to get pictures of the entire Christ- 
mas festivities this year covering all of the preparations, the 
Christmas trees, and finally the Christmas Play. 

Small 8mm. movie cameras and projections are quite cheap 
as are also the films. The cost is slightly more than a fairly 
good still camera, and the results are amazing. 

Many “home grown” movies have been shown in the va- 
rious groups during the long winter evenings. An hour’s show 
costs approximately twenty dollars, but remember, this same 
picture can be shown many, many times and the older the films 
the more interesting they become. A library of films taken here 
would be most interesting and instructive, and could be used 
many times for years to come. A good projector now shows 
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an 8mm. picture up to 4 x 5 feet or even 6 x 7. For a small 
group 2 X 3 feet is plenty large, while a picture 12 x 15 inches 
for very small groups is sufficient. These small 8mm. films 
show up equally as well as the regular professional 35mm. films 
and are available at from $1.65 to $2.25 per film retail—which 
equals one hundred feet or approximately a four-minute show. 


Titles are easily and cheaply secured, thus pictures can be 
projected with satisfactory results the same as those we used 
to look at years ago. Sound movies for 16mm. are a success— 
why not for 8mm.? It is coming soon and at small cost. Ama- 
teur movies with color and sound will soon be an assured thing, 
even with the 8mm. film. We now run a picture lasting up to 
one and a half hours without rewinding, thus doing away with 
the change of reels, which always breaks into the continuity 


of the story. 





If one could make an illustrated map of this big Village 
just before Christmas and could picture all of the activities and 
preparations that go on in every corner, it would be an interest- 
ing march of progress over many weeks up to the great recep- 
tion of Santa Claus which is above all else (yes, our greatest 
joy, I believe, even more than receiving our own gifts). There 
would first be every child writing his Christmas letter; the 
Christmas Store; selection of parts for the Christmas play and 
later the rehearsals. The farm group on their way to the 
woods for Christmas greens; others who sit quietly for hours 
making hundreds of yards of laurel roping and wreaths for 
Christmas decorations; the Christmas trees made ready; the 
truck bringing loads of boxes, and sacks and sacks of mail; the 
Christmas rooms filled to the brim with gifts from home and 
all of the things Santa Claus will need by and by; the turkey 
yards with their flocks of fullgrown fowls; the gardens which 
have given their generous supplies. Little errand boys running 
here and there—and amidst all this, flying fingers making last 
minute gifts for our friends! Then comes Christmas Eve, 
Christmas morn, our gifts, our Christmas dinner and, finally, 
with grateful hearts—a welcome bedtime. 
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Some Needs in Child Research 
Edgar A. Doll 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland N. J. 


Dr. A. J. Carlson made the following significant statement 
at one of the committee meetings of President Hoover’s White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection: 


“Having taken stock and come to fair agreement both on 
what we know and what we do not know touching the large 
problem of child welfare, there remain but the two perennial 
tasks of applying the known and investigating the unknown. 
Both lines of effort call for the combined efforts of experts and 
laymen. They call for a high measure of social conscience, 
broad understanding, persistence, patience, candor, cash..... 


“Unless we see...something tangible both in the way of 
more universal and more intelligent application of the known 
facts of child welfare, and greater social understanding and f- 
nancial support for research in this field, we have wasted our 
time and the substance of our friends.” 

Clinical psychology is particularly concerned with the ap- 
plications of the results of child research, and with the develop- 
ment of more extensive scientific methods of child study. 
Clinical psychology aims to appraise the total individuality of 
any person with special reference to learning and adjustment. 
To this end, it is necessary to gather all sorts of information 
on a given child in order to evaluate his present status and to 
forecast his probable development. Moreover, in order to un- 
derstand a given child, it is necessary to consider him in com- 
parison with other children in terms of such variables as age, 
sex, family, social and economic status, and the like. Clinical 
psychology is, therefore, vitally interested in promoting all pos 
sible developments in the field of child research to the end that 
child welfare may be extended in its practical and humanitarian 
aspects through scientific means. 


: Condensation of an address presented at the mid-winter conference of the gover’ 


ing officials of the Loyal Order of Moose, and the Advisory Council for Child Ree 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1934, under the title “Future Lines of ae Ad- 
search on Children,” by the author as Chairman and Secretary of the Nationa 
visory Council for Child Research at Mooseheart. 
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Clinical psychology is today more an art than a science, 
combining as it does practical experience and insight with chil- 
dren, on the one hand, with scientific methods and data on the 
other. The procedures and standards of clinical psychology 
are still in their infancy in spite of the encouraging develop- 
ments in this field. Further progress and the consequent value 
of this branch of science to child welfare must depend upon a 
broader outlook in all fields of child research and upon the ac- 
cumulation of a larger body of useful data and procedures. The 
present paper aims to suggest some of the directions in which 
these developments can be made and some of the specific prob- 
lems awaiting immediate attack. 


1. NATURE VERSUS NURTURE 


The child is more than a biological organism: he is also 
a social being, growing and adapting within an environment. 
In studying any child, we dare never forget this dual aspect of 
child growth, namely, his maturation as an organism and his 
adaptation as a person. While it may be necessary, within the 
limitations of present scientific methods, to study children in 
these separate aspects, we must always remember that it is the 
behavior of the child in the social environment that represents 
the essential problem. 

How, then, does the child grow in terms of biological po- 
tential? And how does he adjust in terms of social circum- 
stances? What kinds of learning does he exhibit, from the 
simple inherited patterns of the new-born to the highly organ- 
ized and exceedingly variable behavior of the intelligent adult? 
What differences in aptitudes and understanding does he reveal 
at the progressive stages of his development? How can we 
envisage his life-time as a continuous process of growth and 
adjustment rather than as a mere pageant of unrelated events? 


2. GENETIC PERIODS IN EDUCATION 


Modern education has yet to learn its most important les- 
son, namely, that education cannot produce anything in the 
child except as it capitalizes existing capabilities and existing 
potential for growth. When this lesson is learned it will not 
decrease the need for education, nor will it weaken instruction 
and guidance. On the contrary, education in its larger mean- 
ings will acquire new force, since it will be applying its energies 
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at the most efficient leverage. We can then teach more effec. 
tively, because we shall teach what a child can and should learn, 
when he can best learn it, and we shall teach what he will make 
use of in his later life. 

We are still fumbling with traditional methods of child 
instruction, based on the more or less casual observation and 
experience of lay parents and parent substitutes. Even the 
substitute parents, the teachers, are floundering for lack of 
serviceable scientific knowledge of children as vital, growing, 
adapting organisms. The lessons learned in experimental edu- 
cation are heavily discounted in practice by the reliance which 
the teacher or the parent places on the personal recollection of 
his own life experiences. We tend to teach as we were taught, 
rather than as we were taught to teach. 

Who knows today any but the simplest rules regarding the 
effective periods at which instruction can be offered? Who 
credits the profound influence of incidental learning, imitative 
learning, original adaptation, and those other resources beyond 
the pale of formal teaching, with their due power in social ad- 
justment? We are only just beginning to realize that child 
development is an orderly procedure following a preordained 
pattern which is modifiable only within narrow limits by the 
forces of education. The real problem of education is to cap- 
italize these genetic periods, or psychological moments, of 
growth and development for instructional purposes. We are 
greatly confused in our instruction both at home and at school, 
and we waste our own energies as well as the child’s by offer- 
ing much instruction either too early or too late in his life. 
Moreover, we tax the child unduly by teaching him before he 
has the capacity to learn, or we confuse him sadly by teaching 
him too late. 

One of the critical problems in the clinical psychology of 
childhood is the scientific determination of the child’s abilities 
at any given time and the tendencies of his native development. 
These facts are needed to determine what kind and degree of 
instruction may be most practicable and at what time or under 
what conditions this should be offered. Our knowledge as to 
the precise periods at which different abilities or aptitudes de- 
velop through normal growth is meager and inadequate. There 
is, consequently, much futile teaching of subject matter which 
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the child would learn eventually by himself without formal 
teaching, or at least with less cost, if we could be patient 
enough to wait until growth makes such learning more practi- 
cable. On the other hand, we see great gaps in child develop- 
ment where instruction of the right kind was not offered at 
that period in the child’s life when the need for such instruction 
was most critical. 


3. REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLINGS 


The practical applications of child study data are at present 
confused by the fact that such data are gathered from miscel- 
laneous and often incomparable groups. In some instances the 
mere number of the children used as subjects of these investi- 
gations greatly limits the reliability of the results obtained 
when applied to children in general. In other instances, the 
results of these investigations are not applicable to children in 
general by reason of differences in cultural status, nationality, 
environment, and the like. Child research is today greatly 
hampered by the lack of suitable formulae for revealing the 
adequacy of the experimental sampling of children. It may 
be possible in the future to correct for selective influences, but 
at present this is not practicable. 


One of the fundamental researches that should be conducted 
as a prerequisite to the interpretation of all other research 
studies, is a frank formulation of representative samples of the 
juvenile population from infancy through adolescence, against 
which experimental sampling groups may be compared to de- 
termine their degree of selectivity. At present, most sampling 
groups are drawn from the public schools where there is an 
increasing loss at the lower end of the distribution through 
school failure and school mortality. Most available studies of 
the adolescent age period are now based on the superior selec- 
tion of those remaining through high school or attending col- 
lege, since those who leave school are not generally available 
for study. 


The majority of scientific studies of children will, no doubt, 
continue to be cross-section studies. While it is true that some 
long-time studies are now under way in various sections of the 
country, few situations in America are being capitalized for 
long-time or longitudinal study. If the cross-section study is 
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not representative of children in general, even when the samp. 
ling is apparently representative, this defect can be offset in a 
measure by pursuing growth studies on the same children as 
their own controls. In other words, the long-time study makes 
possible the investigation of trends in child growth and develop- 
ment by using the same children at successive ages rather than 
by using different children at different ages. This provides 
both age norms for the mass and growth norms for the indivi- 
dual. Prediction of development can thereby be made in terms 
of individual life histories of many children followed over a 
considerable period of years. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the practice of clinical 
psychology today is the evaluation of unrecorded or uncontroll- 
ed environmental variables. It is difficult to guide the develop- 
ment of children unless these influences are more clearly under- 
stood than at present. The relative importance of nurture and 
nature must receive more extensive investigation than has yet 
been conducted. 


4. POSSIBILITIES FOR CONTROLLED GUIDANCE 


Another major problem of clinical psychology is the prog- 
nosis or prediction of child development for purposes of child 
guidance. At the present time guidance techniques are hardly 
more than rule-of-thumb, reflecting chiefly the experience, in- 
sight, or sympathy of the person offering such advice. With 
the body of information that should be available through mod- 
ern child research programs, it becomes feasible to make a 
scientific study of child guidance and its methods which can 
readily be appraised in terms of ultimate outcome. This prob- 
lem of guidance should be continued into the adult lives of the 
children so studied. 


5. INTEGRATION STUDIES 


A major difficulty in clinical psychology today is the pres- 
ent impossibility of studying the whole child because of the 
lack of techniques and standards developed correlatively on the 
same children. Most of our scientific data on children have 
been gained, bit by bit, from widely different sources. Few 
investigators are in a position to conduct integrated studies of 
the whole child in terms of his entire physical, mental, social, 
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educational, and spiritual characteristics. Even where such 
studies have been made they have, for the most part, been lim- 
ited cross-section studies rather than growth studies. 

Thus, in the mere mental test study of children today, we 
employ a variety of tests which have been standardized by a 
variety of examiners in a variety of places at a variety of cul- 
tural levels. One of the most pressing needs in the clinical 
psychological study of children is that such test procedures 
shall be standardized correlatively in battery form on the same 
children; that their reliability for readministration shall be 
determined on the same children and under the same condi- 
tions; and that their validity in terms of basic criteria shall 
be determined under controlled conditions. 

But more important than the mere mental test study of 
the individual is the necessity for correlational studies combin- 
ing the mental, physical, social, educational, and spiritual 
factors which comprise the whole life of each child, and without 
which the evaluation of any single aspect of any single child 
must remain incomplete. Most important of all is the need for 
such studies in terms of outcome, since the present bases for 
prognosis or prediction are little more than shrewd guesses 
rather than scientific forecasts. We seriously need Binet scales 
of social adaptation, educational achievement, skilled accom- 
plishments, emotional maturity, physical and physiological func- 
tions and especially moral and spiritual development. 


6. NATIVE ENDOWMENT 

Another aspect of clinical psychology of grave importance 
is the need for evaluating the hereditary endowment of children 
and the prediction of the hereditary contribution of these chil- 
dren as adults to the next generation. Most heredity studies 
today are based on abnormal or pathological population groups 
such as the feeble-minded, the insane, the epileptic, the delin- 
quent, and the criminal. The very privacy of the normal family 
precludes the possibility of conducting such investigations on 
a reasonably large number of the members of the immediate 
and collateral family branches, with regard to the more inti- 
mate phases of ancestral heritage, family life and home condi- 
tions, 

At the present time the evaluation of family history data 
and previous environmental, medical, social and educational 
history, for individual diagnosis, is highly schematic and un- 
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reliable. The need for research in this direction is very great 
since the present status of the individual and the prediction 
of his future cannot properly be understood except in the light 
of these antecedents. 


7. SocraAL FoLLow-Up 


Still another need in the clinical psychology of childhood 
is more precise evidence regarding the effect of special treat- 
ment of all kinds, medical, educational, social, and moral. The 
incidence and prevention of epidemic diseases, the outcome of 
various modes of treatment for acute and chronic illness, the 
benefits of nutritional experiments, corrective surgery and phy- 
sical therapy are examples of the kinds of study which are 
needed over fairly long periods of time in order that the ulti- 
mate as well as the immediate benefits or disadvantages of such 
procedures may be properly understood. In the same way, 
teaching or training which affects intellectual, social and spiri- 
tual growth and adjustment should be inventoried and ac- 
counted. 


Perhaps more important than these, and perhaps more im- 
portant than any other aspect of child research, is the improve- 
ment of moral instruction, moral values, and moral guidance. 
We are faced here with the very definite and very serious 
problem of whether or not we can intelligently prepare children 
for citizenship and the good life. This answer can be reached 
only through a continuing experimentation and a continuing 
evaluation of results. 


Important Conference on Special Education 


It costs less to educate than not to educate. This is the 
conviction of Mrs. Roosevelt as she expressed it at a conference 
called by the U. S. Office of Education to consider the problems 
of educating children who are seriously handicapped in mental 
or physical condition. Mrs. Roosevelt emphasized the fact that 
every community must some day or other pay the price of its 
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handicapped individuals, and that the price of providing special 
educational facilities for the handicapped child is less than the 


price of supporting in an institution the handicapped adult who 
has not been helped to help himself. 


States must recognize this fact, she said, and make adequate 
and suitable provision for the education and care of mentally 
deficient children, of the emotionally unstable, and of those who 
are seriously physically handicapped. Local communities must 
do likewise in planning the programs of their public day schools. 
Parents too must face the facts, recognize the limitations of 
their children, and plan intelligently to make the most of those 
abilities which they do possess. 


Exceptionally gifted children should not be overlooked, Mrs. 
Roosevelt feels. They should be helped to realize their highest 
capacities and to offer the greatest possible contribution of ser- 
vice to the world’s work when they are grown. 


This whole program of special education for exceptional 
children, Mrs. Roosevelt said, should begin early, at the very 
beginning of the child’s school life or even at nursery school 
age. Only thus will it be possible to secure the most substan- 
tial returns on the investment and to build adequately for adult 
life that will not be a burden upon society. 


“Our fundamental conception of what we should do for 
children through education has been wrong,” she stated. “It 
ought to be not to give every child the same type of education, 
but to find out as early as we can in their education what it is 
that every child responds to and what lines he should follow, 
and I think then we would probably do a much better job than 
we are doing today.” 


The conference at which Mrs. Roosevelt spoke was attend- 
ed by representatives of the work being done for the different 
types of exceptional children, including the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally deficient, the intellectually gifted, and the 
emotionally unstable. These persons were called to Washing- 
ton by the Office of Education from various parts of the country 
to consider the possibilities of a more extended program and of 
greater coordination of effort in the work. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker and Assistant Commissioner 
Bess Goodykoontz led the group in the discussion of the prop- 
lem involved. 
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The Next Morning 


I opened my eyes this morning to the sound of rain on the 
roof and window-panes. The world outside was a sorry looking 
place. A bit of snow had fallen during the night but now only 
scant traces of it remained between the rivulets formed by the 
rain. What a contrast to yesterday’s bright sunshiny Christ- 
mas Day! My spirits had undergone quite a change as well. 
Much of the holiday mood was gone. However, here was an- 
other day, a work day, a day with many things to be done. 
One of my first duties of the day led me to one of the cottages 
I had visited yesterday when Christmas activities were at their 
height. I had found boys with their Christmas packages scat- 
tered all around a colorfully decorated pine tree. There was the 
snapping of cords, the rustle of paper and the rush and hustle 
that could only be created by twenty-five other boys under like 
circumstances. What a joyous place it had been. And now I 
entered this same cottage upon an entirely different mission and 
in a changed mood. But there before me I quickly recognized 
yesterday’s spirit. Bright excited eyes were cast in my direc- 
tion. Invitations to share toys, games, and Christmas goodies 
came from all sides. Miniature locomotives were pulling their 
burdens of bright shiny red cars over new tracks. Funny little 
mechanical “gadgets” were doing their peculiar little tricks and 
turns over and over again. Fresh yellow footballs and new- 
fangled games were being held by their new owners. Story 
books were slowly giving up their secrets to a few searching 
eyes and there I stood, ashamed of myself for having let yester- 
day’s joy escape me so soon. Their spirit was so abundant and 
wholesome that I could not have escaped it had I tried—and try 
Idid not. Instead, I turned parasite, to get my fill of that which 
adulthood took from me but that which will always be theirs, 
no matter what their years—these children who never grow up. 

J. T. Mel. 
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The work in our Department is largely concerned with 
whatever may occur from day to day and my report this time 
shall cover only a few of these varied happenings. 

We are finishing the thirty-first year in the life of the 
Training School Bulletin and we have been especially interested 
recently in going over the early volumes. The magazine start- 
ed as a tiny four-page paper which first appeared March 1904 
and contained notes relative to the work that had been done 
during the sixteen years of the School’s existence and described 
the steps necessary for the admission of children, etc. 

In 1906 two extra pages were added. Each volume records 
progress. In 1908 it is astonishing how limited our knowledge 
of the feeble-minded really was but it is easy to read into the 
pages the great advancement that was going on at about that 
time. 

Contributions from other than our own staff began to ap- 
pear. Particularly noticeable was the beginning and growth 
of special education in the public schools, the creation of our 
own summer school, papers which were read at the American 
Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded and at the 
National Educational Association—all of this not only showing 
the progress which was being made but who was who in the 
development of this progress. 

There is also a valuable record of many of the laws con- 
cerning the feeble-minded in the order in which they were pass- 
ed. In the meantime, our Research Department had been estab- 
lished and articles began to appear in connection with its work. 
The development of the Binet Tests was published throughout 
their growth here. During this period thousands of reprints 
were distributed. 

The Bulletin passed through many changes in its growth 
and finally in 1929 it seemed best to print our annual reports 
inthe Bulletin. Since that time, the September issue has pub- 
lished annual reports of trustees, lady visitors, and others. 
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Each succeeding issue has had at least four pages devoted to 
departmental reports. At that time, four more pages were 
added to the Bulletin, making twenty pages. 


The circulation has always remained small, but has main- 
tained rather a remarkable mailing list. Each month it finds 
its way to forty-one states, Honolulu and the Philippine Islands, 
and to nineteen foreign countries: Australia, Canada, China, 
Denmark, England, Germany, France, Holland, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Russia, South Africa, Switz- 
erland, Tasmania and Turkey. Such a mailing list, of course, 
covers a great many different phases of interest. 


Within the last four years two books have been published 
from articles which originally appeared in the Bulletin. Twen- 
ty-Five Years, the Vineland Laboratory, contained the papers 
read at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Laboratory in 1931. 
The Village of Happiness, a series of stories written by Joseph 
P. Byers, covering the life and development of The Training 
School, has just been released from the press. During this time, 
in addition to our regular circulation, we have made contacts 
through the wide distribution of these books and about forty- 
five other reprints, a large number of which have been distri- 
buted by the authors. We have also published five annual re- 
ports. 

Our Department still has the pleasure of being responsible 
for a great number of guests who visit the Institution. These 
guests come to us with varied interests, many looking for a 
suitable school for their children, others in the interest of edu- 
cation or social problems. Each year we entertain many stu- 
dents who come in the interest of psychology or sociology. 
There is rarely a day that we do not have some guest within 
our gates. 


Holidays follow each other in quick succession. The prep- 
arations for one of these days may be of interest, for each holi- 
day represents much work which is extra and touches all de- 
partments. For many years our Department has shared in the 
holiday responsibility. 


The development of a good Fourth of July parade involves: 
(1) the spontaneous interest of everybody, (2) the encouraging 
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of original planning on the part of cottage groups (such prep- 
gration must be entirely voluntary—never required), (3) there 
must be a central source of supply to draw upon, “the costume 
room,” where may be found everything under the sun and where 
it will always be possible to produce from its depths anything 
from the royal costumes of the queen’s court to an Uncle Sam’s 
suit to fit the turkey gobbler, and (4) the ingenuity of every- 
body must go into the decoration of floats and the development 
of well-known characters. For several days, men, women and 
children are having oceans of fun. 


There, too, must be back of this, but not too obvious, an 
organization so that at the stroke of six o’clock on Fourth of 
July evening, there will appear on the play-field from every 
corner of the Institution the band, floats, beautifully decorated 
cars for those who can’t walk, horses, the best pigs, mounted 
marshals, a little wagon of rabbits, some little boy trundling 
his pigeons in a cart, the Jersey calf with a dewy nose, all the 
Menantico boys always with a beautiful flower float, the base- 
ball team, the Director leading all with his car full of little 
children, the pony, the goose, always the long honored bride 
and groom for whom there has been reserved a beautiful lace 
curtain veil, Mickey Mouse, and Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware in stately dignity. Everywhere is music, horns, judges 
overwhelmed with their coming responsibilities, moving picture 
cameras flashing here and there. Everyone must have a pre- 
arranged place and number for we are organizing no mean 
affair in numbers and importance and the success of the whole 
parade depends upon lots of fun but no confusion. In a few 
minutes everyone has found his place and the parade of prac- 
tically five hundred marches on. When it is all over the judges’ 
lists must be made up and, last but not least, prizes awarded— 
first, second and even unto the fifth until every last one, even 
Tommy and Sammy, the parrots who appeared with their re- 
spective groups, have been provided for and then the grand 
Assembly when Professor Johnstone gives out the prizes. 


Much has been, and will be, said about our Christmas festivi- 
ties. For many years we have had various Christmas rooms. 
last year we were fortunate enough to be able to have a Christ- 
mas House (a cottage being vacant), and we will be able to 
have the same arrangement this year. From our experiences 
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in connection with this plan, I believe that every institution 
should have on its grounds a Christmas House where will be 
gathered together all of the gifts which come from Santa Claus, 
the parents, friends, and from every other source. Here the 
gifts are assembled, recorded, marked, and prettily wrapped. 
On Christmas Eve, after everybody is safely tucked away, the 
truck loads of packages with their gay markers find their way 
from door to door and in the morning, there they are under 
the Christmas trees! To little children, what could be more 
wonderful than this Santa Claus’ House with wreaths, lights 
and a beaming Santa Claus on the door? The possibilities of 
such a house are endless. 

A tremendous amount of work must be done in a short 
time, but by far the most important feature is the interest that 
comes from everybody lending their hand and working together. 
A real Institution Christmas can only come through the cheer- 
ful service and childlike anticipation of every single person, 
little and big. 
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